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was, therefore, much less popular resistance to the general
introduction of machinery. Thirdly, we were a wheat-exporting
country when the machine age began and could therefore
supply labour to the new factories without depreciating our
standard of living. These conditions gave us a long start in the
race for industrial supremacy. Add to them the unlimited
power already available to us in our highly developed coal-fields,
the virtual monopoly of the world's carrying trade, which we
had won in Napoleonic wars, our control of the resources of
India, Canada, Australia, and our predominant position in the
great new markets opened up in South America, and the picture
becomes intelligible.

It only remained to find a method of feeding our growing
industrial population and of securing for our factories and
machine shops the necessary raw materials. These problems
were solved by the return to Pitt's ideal of free trade, as
embodied in his still-born treaty with France in 1786, and by
the development of the technique of overseas capital investment
both within and without the empire.

The material benefits of our industrial expansion took the
form, firstly, of a vast increase in population and, secondly, of
an increase even greater in the standard of living of the whole
people. The population increased from 9,000,000 in 1800 to
33,000,000 in 1900. Meanwhile during the second half of the
nineteenth century nominal wages rose in the cotton industry
by 100 per cent,, in agriculture by 60 per cent, and in the
heavy industries by 50 per cent. Real wages rose to a sub-
stantially greater extent and were nearly, if not quite, doubled
between the middle and the end of the century. Per head of
the population we were retaining out of our imports in 1850
1-30 Ib. of butter, 1*38 Ib. of cheese, 81*76 Ib. of wheat and flour,
24-79 Ik- of sugar, 3-84 (number) eggs, and no meat. In 1900
the corresponding figures were 9 Ib. of butter, 7-20 Ib. of cheese,
244 Ib. of wheat, 87 Ib. of sugar, 49 eggs, and 54 Ib. of meat,
which for the first time had become by the end of the century a
staple article of diet in unlimited supply for all classes.

The combination of rising wages, increasing imports of cheap
food at falling prices, and the creation of vast capital assets at
home and abroad represents an achievement unique in human